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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Twentieth Inaugural Meeting. 


The INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE TWENTIETH SESSION will be 
held at the ST. BRIDE FOUNDATION INSTITUTE, 
BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
14TH OCTOBER, at 7.30p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
R. A. Peddie, Esq., Librarian of the Typographical Libraries of 
the St. Bride Institute, and the Inaugural Address will be 
delivered by Professor Thomas Seccombe. 


The Council extends a cordial invitation to all engaged in 
library work, and hopes a large measure of support will be forth- 
coming. There is no need to refer at length to the gentleman 
who has kindly promised to deliver the address: Professor 
Seccombe’s name is one well-known and held in high esteem by 
librarians, and we look forward with confidence to his message. 
There is peculiar appropriateness in Mr. Peddie occupying the 
Chair on this occasion : he was first Chairman of the Association, 
and this first Meeting of the Twentieth Sessions is being held 
under the same roof as that which covers the magnificent Refer- 
ence Libraries whose reputation he has done so much to enhance. 
His Chairmanship on this occasion is further evidence, if such 
were needed, of the lively interest he has maintained in the 
Association throughout the twenty years of its existence. The 
Council trusts that every Member will do his or her best to secure 
a large and enthusiastic gathering for this notable Meeting. 
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SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 


The next meeting of the South Coast Branch will be held 
at the Hove Public Library, on Wednesday, October 28th. 


PROGRAMME. 

2.15 p.m. Members and friends assemble at the Hove Public 
Library. 

2.30 p.m. Motor drive to Cowfold, by kind invitation of Mr. 
Lister, the Librarian. 

4.30 p.m. Tea at Cowfold, by kind invitation of Mr. Loadsman, 
Chairman of the Hove Public Library Committee. 

5.15 p.m. Committee meeting. 

6.30 p.m. Return from Cowfold. 

7. Op.m. Mr. A. Cecil Piper (Brighton) will read a paper 
entitled ‘‘Bibliography in relation to Literature,” 
and Mr. H. S. Wilson (Hove) will follow with 
‘*Examinations ; are they of ary material value? ”’ 


EDITORIAL. 


War and the Policy of the Association.—The decision of the 
L.A.A. Council to continue its work during the coming winter 
is not only a wise policy but the only feasible one. Nothing is 
to be gained by a policy of inaction, and although the activities 
of the Association are bound to suffer in a degree, they will do 
so only in a comparative sense. There is one regrettable excep- 
tion. | Obviously there can be no Easter School this year. 
However much we may deplore the cessation of our international 
work, we may be permitted sincerely to hope that its discon- 
tinuance is only partial, and that in the years to come Easter 
Schools will flourish with all their old time vigour. May the 
peace which we all fervently hope for be as imminent as our 
most sanguine expectations can imagine. 

Our Roll of Honour.—The publication of a Roll of Honour 
in this issue of our journal, is a feature at once unique in the 
annals of L.A.A., and significant of the spirit in which our 
country is facing its foes. Nothing but a firm conviction of the 
danger in which the very cause of freedom stands would have 
called into being that martial spirit amongst librarians and 
assistants which is at once a testimony to the urgency of the 
need and an evidence of the sacredness of the call. It is because 
every Englishman knows that the call to arms is untainted by 
desires of national aggrandisement or gain that our colleagues, 
like thousands in other callings, have exchanged the pen for the 
rifle. No fulsome praise of ours can commend their actions. 
We can only wish them in the name of the L.A.A. God-speed 
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and a safe and quick return to the scenes of their labours. 
Some of them we can ill spare, but that must stand aside; nor 
would we by word or deed discourage others from such excellent 
example. Considerable self sacrifice is entailed in thus giving 
expression to a high sense of duty and patriotism. So far as 
we have been able to gather, library authorities are following the 
general rule of keeping open positions and the granting of full 
salary, less the Government amount. This is as it should be, 
but it is nevertheless a pleasing and satisfactory feature, and we 
earnestly hope that it will not be necessary to chronicle any 
departure from the precedent. Bearing in mind that the work 
of public libraries is the very negation of war and all that it 
implies, we are confident that librarians will show as keen a 
sense of patriotism and love of country as those of other callings. 
Meanwhile, we emphasise our request for further information as 
to the part library assistants are taking in the war, so that we 
may supplement the list printed elsewhere. 


The Sessional Programme.—With this month’s issue of 
the Library Assistant we present the programme of meetings for 
the coming Winter Session in the full confidence that it will meet 
with general approval. The Honorary Secretary of the Educa- 
tion Committee, Mr. W. Benson Thorne, has prepared a pro- 
gramme, which will afford abundant opportunity for mental 
stock-taking and a thoroughly interesting and stimulating 
session should be the result. Since martial matters are so much 
in evidence, let us remember that the L.A.A. wages a perpetual 
war against incompetence and utter indifference to professional 
matters. We look to our members to help along the work of 
the L.A.A. by inducing others to attend the monthly meetings. 
Increase of personal proficiency is the surest and best means of 
uplifting librarianship, and the assistant who is indifferent to all 
that implies has our personal sympathy. 


St. Pancras Again.—The decision of the Local Government 
Board to permit the St. Pancras authorities to sell the Central 
Library site is a fitting climax to a regrettable state of affairs. 
From its inception the public library movement in St. Pancras 
has been the prey of a pernicious system of party political 
intrigue which is as deplorable as it is short sighted. From 
time to time in these pages we have protested against a piece of 
vandalism which is without parallel in the history of the Public 
Library movement in London. To venture within the realms 
of prophecy we cannot help thinking that the efforts of the 
wreckers are bound to react on themselves. We regret the 
decision of the Local Government Board not only in its immediate 
effect but because it constitutes a dangerous precedent. 
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THE 


Library Assistants’ Association 
(FOUNDED 1895). 


President : Honorary Treasurer : Honorary Secretary : 
Norman Treliving. _W. Geo. Chambers. W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
Central Library, Leeds. Plumstead, Woolwich. Central Library, Croydon. 


TWENTIETH SESSION, 1914-15. 


PROCRAMME OF MONTHLY MEETINGS. 


The Council welcomes unreservedly all members, assistants and others 
interested, to these meetings. _ Whenever opportunity permits discussions 
on the various papers will be promoted. These discussions are regarded as 
an important feature of the programme, and Members are recommended to 
attend the Meetings prepared to discuss the subject brought forward. 
Written contributions to the discussions from those unable to be present at 
the meetings are also invited; they should reach the Hon. Secretary of the 
Education Committee not later than the morning of the day on which the 
Meeting is to be held. Strangers attending will find it advantageous to 
introduce themselves at the meetings to the Hon. Secretary, who will 
take great pleasure in introducing them to other Members of the 
Association ; no Member or friend need remain away because he or she 
does not know other Members. 

Members are requested to remember that punctuality is a courtesy 


to our hosts and to the readers of papers. 


MICHAELMAS TERM. 


Wednesday, 14th October, at 7.30p.m. St. Bride Foundation 
Institute, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Inaugural Address by Professor Thomas Seccombe. 
The Chair will be taken by R. A. Peddie, Librarian of 
the Typographical Libraries of the St. Bride 
Institute. 
Wednesday, 11th November, at 7.30p.m. Shoreditch Central 
Public Library, Pitfield Street, N. 
Book Symposium, contributed to by Miss M. Gilbert 
(Fulham), and Messrs. W. H. Parker (Hackney), 
W. C. Berwick Sayers (Croydon), and James D. 
Young (Greenwich). 
Paper: ‘‘ The Grading of Library Positions.” 
By Miss L, Fairweather, South Coast Branch. 
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Wednesday, 9th December, at 7.30 p.m. Hornsey Central Public 
Library, Tottenham Lane, N. 


Paper: ‘* Defaulters.’’ 
By Miss R. L. Duménil, Hackney Public Libraries. 


Paper: ‘‘ Libraries and Industry.” 
By R. W. Parsons, Yorkshire Branch. 


LENT AND SUMMER TERM. 


Wednesday 6th January, at 7.30p.m. Fulham Central Public 
Library, Fulham Road, S.W. 


Conference on the Fourth Easter School: London and 
Oxford, 1914. 


Introduction, with lantern slides, by W. C. Berwick 
Sayers. 


The Album, containing contributions from those attend- 
ing the School, will be on view, together with the 
Albums of the previous Schools. 


Wednesday, 10th February, at 7.30 p.m. Public Library, 
Bancroft Road; Mile End, E. 


Paper: ‘‘ Lecture Work in connection with Public 
Libraries.”’ 
By Albert Cawthorne, Borough Librarian, Stepney. 


Paper : ‘‘The National Library of Ireland and its Work.”’ 
By J. De W. Hinch, Central Irish Branch. ' 


Wednesday, 17th March, at 7.30 p.m. Central Public Library, 
Croydon. 


Paper: ‘‘ Analytical Catalogue Entries.’’ 
By Geo. E. Roebuck, Chief Librarian of 
Walthamstow. 
Paper: “‘ Classification and the Public.’’ 
By F. W. C. Pepper, North Western Branch. 


Wednesday, 14th April, at 7.30p.m. Battersea Central Public 
Library, Lavender Hill, S.W. 
Paper: ‘‘ Shelves and Shelving.”’ 
By Cuthbert H. R. Peach, Gray’s Inn Library. 


Paper: ‘‘ The Public Library as a Social Observatory.”’ 
By H. W. Checketts, Midland Branch. 
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Wednesday, 12th May, at 7.30p.m. Central Public Library, 
Bromley, Kent. 


Paper: ‘‘ Modern Work in Modern Libraries.”’ 
By William J. Harris, Borough Librarian, Islington. 


Paper: ‘‘ The Municipal Reference Library.’’ 
By Wyndham Morgan, South Wales Branch. 


JUNE. TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 


At present the arrangements are that, by kind invitation of 
the Midland Branch, this Meeting shall be held in 
Birmingham, when beyond the Annual Business 
Meeting a special Programme will be prepared. 


WM. BENSON THORNE, 


Hon. Secretary, 
Bromley Public Library, Education Committee. 
Brunswick Road, 
Poplar, London, E. 


MODERN BOOK ILLUSTRATION.* 


By Duncan Gray, Librarian-in-charge, New Cross Library, 
Deptford. 


Illustration is the art of representing pictorially that which 
has been expressed in words. Its function in connection with 
books is to act as complement to the written description, and in 
order to accomplish this, it must be in perfect harmony with the 
description and absolutely exact. From very early times 
its need and benefit have been felt, and there is no age 
known to us in history where it has not played its part. Perhaps 
the most tangible, and at the same time most distinguished 
ancient example in the history of book illustration is the ‘‘ Book 
of the Dead,’’ an Egyptian ritual, dating back to fifteen centuries 
B.C. The text of this ritual as it has descended to us is 
accompanied by brilliantly coloured scenes illustrative of the 
subject matter. 

At a later date, and extending to beyond the invention of 
printing from movable types, were produced the illuminated 
MSS. so universally admired. These MSS., principally of a 
religious character, were almost entirely designed, drawn, and 





* A Paper read before a meeting of the Midland Branch of the Library 
Assistants’ Association at Coventry, May 13th, 1914. 
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lettered by monks whose lives were dedicated to their production. 
With the invention of printing in 1455, further developments 
became necessary. Ait first, where illustrations were provided 
with the text, they were done by hand and added to the book 
after it had been printed, but the tediousness and the expense 
attached to this made it prohibitive excepting in special cases. 
After many experiments, the printing of illustrations, together 
with the subject matter, was made possible, and from this time 
onward the provision of illustrations in books has been 
uninterrupted. The cost attached to it, however, until the 
inventing and perfecting of the ‘‘ process ’’ methods which have 
now almost entirely superseded all other forms, rendered its use 
a luxury which could only be afforded in the production of the 
higher priced works; or, if provided with cheaper works, they 
were of very little value either in art or craftsmanship. 

The name “‘ process ’’ in relation to the illustration of books 
conveys very little to the mind, but it includes all methods of 
photo-mechanical application. By its means it is possible to 
imitate precisely all forms previously used, wood-engraving, 
etching, mezzotint, lithography, and their derivatives. Without 
entering into historical details, it may be stated that the 
‘** Graphic ’’’ published an illustration from a process block in 
1876, and the ‘‘ Illustrated London News,’’ about the same time. 
The first successful line blocks were published by Gillot, in Paris, 
in the early eighties. 

Process blocks may be divided under three heads: 1, Relief ; 
2, Intaglio; 3, Planographic. 

Relief blocks, as the name implies, are those in which the 
printing surface stands out above the level, as in ordinary type, 
and the two principal processes in this division are (a) Zinc 
etchings or line engravings, and (b) Half-tone blocks. 

Zinc etching is the most easily understood of all process 
methods. It is used for black and white work only, without 
light and shade, and the plate is prepared in the following way. 
The object to be reproduced is placed on a specially prepared 
copy-board, against a suitable background, and photographed 
by a special camera on a wet plate. A long exposure, usually 
about five minutes, is necessary, and the result is a black and 
white negative. The negative, when completed, is treated with 
solutions of collodion and rubber cement, which make it tough, 
and it is then stripped off the glass, turned, and fastened on 
another sheet of glass. If not turned it would be reversed in 
printing : that is, a line of type would read from right to left 
instead of from left to right. A zinc plate is prepared by being 
polished until its surface is flawless and entirely free from grease, 
and on this surface a sensitized solution is run. The reversed 
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negative is then placed on the plate, and the two are put in a 
printing frame, and a print taken by exposure to light—strong 
electric arc lights being used. When thoroughly exposed a 
coating of special ink, similar to lithographic ink, is rolled over 
the plate, and the inked surface is washed by the operator. The 
ink adheres to the portions of the plate acted on by the light, 
and this gives an exact reproduction of the original. It is 
necessary to make the printing surface acid proof, and this is 
accomplished by coating the plate with a fine resinous powder 
which adheres only to the printed portions. The plate is sub- 
jected to heat, which melts the resinous powder sufficiently to 
make it adhere firmly to the plate, which is then placed in a bath 
of strong nitric acid, and etched. While being etched, the acid 
bath is rocked continuously, in the same manner as in the 
developing of ordinary photographic plates. The resinous 
powder resists the acid, but the remaining surface is gradually 
eaten into. When the etching has gone deep enough, the 
printing surface stands in relief. Care is necessary while the 
plate is undergoing the action of the acid in order to prevent what 
is known as “‘ undercutting,’’ that is the progress of the acid, 
when it has gone below the surface, sideways as well as 
downwards. This is done by taking it out of the acid bath 
periodically, drying it, dusting a coating of the resinous powder 
used against the sides of the lines, and fixing the powder, as in 
the first place, by the action of heat. 

When the etching is completed, the plate is placed under 
a “‘ router,’’ a machine with a cutting tool revolving at a speed 
of about 14,000 revolutions per minute, which removes the 
waste metal from between the lines and dots. The plate is 
finally looked over by a finisher, who removes defects, and it is 
then nailed down on a wooden block to make it type high, when 
it is ready for printing. A proof is taken on a hand press 
before it is passed into the printer’s hands. 

The half-tone process is the most widely used of all methods 
of book illustration. It is this method which has revolutionised 
illustration, and at the same time brought it into increasing 
popularity. Its possibilities and variations are illimitable. 

In the first stages there is much similarity between the 
making of half-tones and zinc etchings. The principle on which 
the process rests is that tones, or light and shade, in originals, 
may be represented by means of dots—the denser portions by 
the dots being heavy or broad on the face; the lighter portions, 
or ‘‘ high lights,” as they are termed, by the dots being finer 
and wider apart. This effect is obtained by means of producing 
the negative through a screen, known as the half-tone screen, 
which is composed of two sheets of smooth glass fastened 
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together, on which even parallel lines have been cut. The 
sheets are fastened with one set of lines at right angles to the 
other, giving the appearance of innumerable tiny squares, or 
microscopical netting. They are made in many sizes, and with 
various numbers of rulings to the inch, from 65 for coarse 
newspaper work, to 400 for very fine and minute effect. The 
lines are cut by a diamond, worked by an automatic machine, 
and are absolutely accurate in measurement and alignment. 
Before the sheets of glass are fastened together, a black solution 
is run into the lines, making them opaque. 

A photograph is taken, as in zinc etching, with the exception 
that the screen is placed between the lens and the negative, and 
the result is that the picture, when finished, in completely broken 
up with a minute series of transparent lines and dots. A print of 
this is taken on a copper block prepared with a sensitized 
surface, as in the case of the zinc block. The light shines 
through the transparent portions of the negative, hardening the 
sensitive surface on the copper plate, but the remainder of it is 
protected by the black lines. On completion of printing, the 
plate is placed under a tap of running water, which washes 
away the parts of the prepared surface not acted upon by the 
light. The remainder is the printing surface which becomes 
acid proof on being subjected to intense heat. 

The method of etching is again similar to zinc etching, with 
the exception that the liquid used is sesquichloride of iron instead 
of nitric acid. The lines and dots are so close together that 
great depth of etching is neither desirable nor possible. | For 
the same reason it is also impossible to prevent undercutting, 
but the depth of etching is not sufficient to cause any danger in 
this direction. 

The mechanical side finishes here, but in the hands of skilled 
artists much can still be done. Portions of the block are almost 
certain to require either lightening or darkening. For the 
former a camel’s hair brush is dipped into acid and applied to the 
surface it is desired to effect ; for the latter a burnisher is rubbed 
down carefully on the plate, causing the printing surface to 
become denser, and thus to print darker. There are numerous 
other modes by which the artist-engraver can bring the block to 
print as close a representation of the artist’s work as can be 
produced by mechanical methods, each defect having its special 
corrective. 

In the printing of half-tone blocks there are many interest- 
ing variations. Until recently it was thought that satisfactory 
results could only be obtained by printing on a smooth-faced 
paper, and this theory caused the making and use of “ art”’ 
paper. This paper is coated with China clay mixed with casein, 
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the product of skimmed milk, or glue, and polished to a very 
smooth and even surface, and though the artistic results obtained 
are of a very high order, because of the nature of the surface of 
the paper, it possesses but poor wearing quality. Experiments 
have been made, principally in Germany, on matt-faced paper, 
which is of a much stiffer nature, and of greater wearing quality, 
and possesses a dull surface; a special printing ink being used 
as necessary to give the desired effect. The results obtained 
have been quite satisfactory, and it seems likely that the problem 
which has exercised the minds of librarians and other book 
lovers, as to how to preserve modern book illustrations printed 
on art paper is to be solved by its abolition. Though a half-tone 
printed on matt-faced paper has not the polished appearance of 
a half-tone on art paper, its artistic quality is quite equal, though 
of a different type. Various coloured inks are used in order to 
gain certain results, the tone being bright cr dull in harmony with 
the nature of the print to be obtained; for sombre effect dull 
black, or a browny-black, may be used ; for bright and sunshiny 
effects a tint of green introduced. Various other tints and 
effects are produced by printing twice, the second time on top of 
the first, using different coloured inks. Another departure is to 
print the full picture first in the most prominent colour, and 
introduce different colour into various details by having other 
blocks made with every part of the picture excepting those details 
cut away. The blocks thus prepared are inked with the colour of 
ink it is desired to introduce, and prints taken on top of the 
first print. The results obtained are very vivid and clear. 

The most interesting of all relief processes is that known as 
the three-colour process. By its means reproductions of 
coloured drawings or paintings are obtained, and almost all book 
illustrations in colour are produced by this process. __In repro- 
ducing such things as oil paintings by the ordinary one-colour 
methods, much of the effect, peculiar to the colouring, is lost, and 
though every detail be faithfully reproduced, there is still much 
to be desired. This led to the invention of the three-colour 
process, which has had a considerable vogue from the date of its 
inception. The process is based on the fact that practically 
every colour is one of the three primary colours, blue, red, or 
yellow, or a combination of two or more of them. 

The method is to produce three negatives in the same 
manner as that from which half-tone blocks are produced, but 
each of which is obtained through a filter of one of the primary 
colours. The purpose of the filter is to separate from the copy 
detail in it of the same colour, and when the three negatives are 
obtained, their product is the whole picture. The process of 
development is also the same as with half-tones, giving three 
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The Bedford Binding. 





OUR BINDING for Public Libraries is acknowledged to be 
the best. 


OUR METHOD is NOT one of uniformity of treatment. 1 


OUR PROCESS for strengthening the broken folds of sections 
is the latest and improved style without over~ 
sewing. 


OUR WORK AND MATERIALS are essentially 
the best. 
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THE BEDFORD BINDERY 


19, CRAWFORD PLACE, EDGWARE ROAD 
LONDON, W. 


Library Association Lectures and Classes. 
CoRRESPONDENCE C.AssEs will begin in October as follows:— 
PracTICaL BisLioGRaPHy(T. E.Turnbull,Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
Book-SELectTion (J. D. Stewart, Islington, N.). 
CassiFIcaTION (H. A. Sharp, Croydon). 

CataLocuine (W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., Reform Club). 

LipraRyY HIisTORY AND ORGANIZATION (G. E. Roebuck, 
Walthamstow). 

LipraRyY RouTinE (W. S. C. Rae, Fulham, S.W.). 
Fees, 10s. per course (15s. for foreign students) . 

A Course of Ten Lectures will be held at the Lonpon 
ScHOOL oF Economics in each of the following subjects :— 

CLASSIFICATION, by L. Stanley Jast, on Wednesdays, at 
4.15p.m., beginning 14th October: Lrsrary FOUNDATION AND 
EQuipMENT, by H. W. Fovargue and Ernest Baker, M.A., 
D.Lit. ; on Wednesdays, at 2.45 p.m., beginning 14th October, 
to be followed by Courses on PractTIcAL CATALOGUING, by 
W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A.; and Liprary Routine, by W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, in January. Fees, 12s. 6d. per course, £1 for 
any two courses. ; 

Applications should be sent at once to THE DiRECTOR OF ; 
Tue Lonpon Scuoot or Economics, Clare Market, W.C., or j 
to Ernest A. Baker, M. A., D.Lit., Hon. Secretary, EDUCATION 
CommiTTEE, Caxton HAL, S.W. 
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East Ham Bookbinding Works, 
WALTER Menge 





Plashet Lane and Elizabeth Road, East Ham, Essex. 









































For STUDY & RECREATION, 
Including— 

LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, 

SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 

and all other subjects. 


Over 1,000,000 ae in stock, SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES! New 25 per cent. 
discount. Catalogue No. 943 Free. State Wants. 


Library Replacements a Speciality. We devote a Special Department for Fiction and 
have thousands of Volumes in strictly classified order. Send us el a Special 
Terms to Libraries. Books sent on approval. BOOKS BOUG 


W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 


Telegrams: “ Foylibra,”’ London. LONDON, W.GC. 





Library Assistants’ Association Series. 


A VANISHING OPPORTUNITY. 


Two of th’s Series are rapidly running out of print; a few copies only are 


left. Those who desire complete sets should apply for them at once. 


No.1. The Grammar of Classification. By W. C. Berwick 
Sayers, Croydon Public Libraries; Honorary Secretary 


of the L.A.A. (Second Edition). Price six-pence. 
No. 2. Libraries in Rural Districts. By Harry Farr, Cardiff 
Public Libraries. Price three- pence. 


No. 3. The Development of Notation in Classification. By H. 
RUTHERFORD PuRNELL, Public Library of South 
Australia. Price three-pence. 


No. 4. Report on the Hours, Salaries, Training, and Conditions of 
Service of Assistants in British Municipal Libraries. 
Price six-pence. 


No. 5. Ideals: Old and New. By E. WynpHam Hu me, B.A., of 
the Patent Office. Price three-pence. 


The complete set Is. 11d. post free (about six such sets are left). Single 
numbers at the prices named plus one penny postage. 


To be obtained from W. C. Berwick Sayers, Central Library, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 








YOUR FUTURE DEPENDS 


Upon your use of the Professional Opportunities 








presented to you as an Assistant Librarian. 








The. . 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


has a record of ever-increasing effort to enlarge the educa- 
tional, professional and social standing of Library 
Assistants. It has done so much for the profession that 


It should not be consistent with the self- 
respect of any Assistant Librarian 


for him not to be a Member. 





A New Sesssion COMMENCED ON OcToBER IsT. 





A valuable Programme has been prepared. 


“Everything I have heard and read of your Association is excellent.’”"—Sir A. K. 
Rouutt, LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D. 


** Assistants would greatly help their own cause by supporting the Library Assistants 
Association.” —James D. Brown: Manual of Library Economy. 


“The report shows healthy activity in propaganda, educational and branch work.”’— 
The Library Association Record on the last Annual Report. 


** One interesting policy of the L.A.A. is its determination to make membership easy 
for the youngest assistant.”—The Library Journal. 


“This progressive Association.”—The Librarian. 





Rules, Forms of Application for Membership and fullest Particulars may 
be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, 


W. C. Berwick SAYErs, F.L.A., 
The Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 
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half-tone blocks. These blocks are printed one on top of the 
other, the ink for each being the same colour as the filter through 
which the negative was produced. In printing it is necessary 
that the greatest care be taken in order to have the register 
perfect, that is to say the corresponding dots of the three colours 
falling above one another, otherwise the print would have a 
smudged effect, and would lose the sharpness of the original. 

For general purposes art paper has been used in conjunction 
with this process up to the present, but the remarks applied to 
paper for ordinary half-tone blocks apply here. 

In printing, the yellow is taken first, then the red, and 
lastly the blue. The inks used are concentrated in relation to 
the varied preponderance of the separate colours in the original 
picture. A ‘‘ pull’’ of the yellow block is taken in black ink 
by the printer as proofsheet, in order to determine the relativity 
of the tones. 

In the majority of cases, for the reproduction of coloured 
originals this process answers in a very satisfactory manner, 
but in many cases the detail is not sufficiently clear in marking, 
which gives a flat effect. It is then necessary to level up the 
tones, in order to give a more clear and finished appearance to 
the final prints. This is done by making an ordinary half tone 
block of the original, known by the printer as the ‘‘ key ’’ block, 
and printing this in black, or any other colour, it is necessary to 
tone up, on top of the ordinary three colours. In some cases a 
fifth and sixth printing from ‘‘ key ’’ blocks is added in different 
inks, and the effect produced can only be appreciated on 
inspection. 

As in the production of prints from half-tone blocks, there 
are numerous variations in the three-colour process. One of 
the most interesting of these is the use of a uniformly grained 
paper, the graining being produced in the paper by a specially 
constructed machine. When the illustration is printed, the 
indentations produced in the paper give the print a raised 
appearance. It is, of course, only used in special cases. 

This process has practically killed chromo-lithography, the 
tedious nature of which is very marked. When it is considered 
that the process of obtaining the printing surfaces used in the 
three-colour process is almost entirely mechanical, and that with 
a maximum of six printings the same results can be obtained as 
with, in chromo-lithography, the preparation of the stones, and 
the production of any number to about fifteen with a corre- 
sponding number of printings, this is not to be wondered at. In 
certain cases chromo-lithography possesses advantages the other 
does not, but for general work it is entirely superseded. 
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Intaglio blocks are those in which the surface printed from 
is below the level, as in an etching. The principal process in 
this division of photo-mechanical methods is the photogravure. 
All other photo-intaglio processes, such as heliogravure, are but 
variations of photogravure, the principal features being in all 
cases identical. This method does not require the screen used 
in the preparation of half-tone blocks, and the surface is not 
split up. The various tones are obtained by the plate being 
grained as described later, and a graduated distribution of the 
ink which is held by the grained surface produced, in printing. 
The results obtained are generally considered more true to the 
original than the results from half-tone blocks, but it is a much 
more expensive process, and at present seldom used in book 
illustration, although it is believed its use will extend. 

Photogravure blocks are produced by allowing a cloud of 
bitumen dust to settle over the entire surface of a smoothly 
polished plate of copper. This dust is fixed by heating the 
plate, which then possesses a grained surface. The heat used is 
only sufficient to fix the bitumen dust, not to melt it. Over this 
prepared surface is flowed a gelatine solution, which is made 
sensitive to light by being treated with bicromate of potassium. 

A print from a glass positive, obtained from the photo- 
graphic negative, either by contact or in the camera, is taken on 
the gelatine surface, that portion of the gelatine under the picture 
to be reproduced being protected, and the rest hardened by the 
light shining through it. Those portions of gelatine not acted 
on are then washed away and the remainder, the detail round the 
picture, is left in hardened gelatine, which is impervious to the 
action of acid. The plate is then etched, after which it is ready 
for printing. 

Printing from intaglio blocks is done in the same manner 
as that used in printing ordinary etchings. It is necessary that 
the hollows be inked, and the surface left clear, and in order 
to obtain the print, the paper must be forced into these hollows 
and lift up the ink. To gain this result the plate is entirely 
covered with ink, the surface wiped clear by the operator, and by 
using great pressure the paper is forced into the hollows in the 
plate from which it lifts up the ink. | When printing upon either 
flat-fed or rotary machines, the surface is wiped mechanically. 

Sometimes better results can be obtained by etching the 
plate twice, when the method is as follows: A print is taken on 
the gelatine surface with a short exposure. The unhardened 
portions are then washed away, and the plate is given a brief 
etching, which gives the high lights. The plate is then flowed a 
second time with sensitized gelatine, and a second print taken, 
this time with a much longer exposure. The unhardened 
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gelatine is again washed away, and a more prolonged etching 
given to the plate. In this way great depth of etching is 
obtained, both in the high lights and in the denser portions. The 
resulting printing plate also possesses greater durability. 

Almost any kind of paper may be used in printing from 
photogravure blocks, perhaps the best results being obtained 
with matt-faced paper. Because of it having to be damped in 
printing, it is impossible to use ‘‘ art’’ paper as the moisture 
would dissolve the clay on its surface. 

In obtaining planographic plates, which also have a variety 
of names, such as collotype and carbongravure, but very slight 
variation in procedure, the foundation is a photographic 
negative and a zinc, copper, or glass plate, prepared, as in the 
intaglio process, with a gelatine-coated surface, which has been 
treated with bichromate of potassium in order to render it 
sensitive to light. A print is taken on this surface through the 
negative, the picture being hardened by the action of light, and 
the detail round it being protected. The unaffected bichromate of 
potassium is then washed away, leaving the plate coated with 
gelatine, a part of which, the image, is hardened, and the 
remainder as it was originally. The plate is then ready for 
printing. 

The principle on which the printing is based is that oil and 
water will not mix—the same as in lithographic printing. While 
the plate is still moist, it is rolled up with an ink containing a 
proportion of oil. The water is repelled by the hardened gelatine, 
which takes up the ink, the remaining portion retaining the 
natural property of gelatine to absorb moisture, repels the ink, 
and the print is obtained in an ordinary lithographic press. 
Graduated tones are obtained in direct relation to the varied 
hardening of the gelatine obtained through the negative. 

This process is used largely in France, Germany, and 
Austria. 

Among printers of illustrations and pictures generally, each 
process method has its adherents, and it has not been found 
possible to enter into relative criticisms. It may be stated, 
however, in general terms, that it seems from impressions 
gathered in reading written descriptions, and in conversations 
with practical printers, that each process has its specially 
reserved ground, the results obtained in this special respect being 
in a proportioned degree of greater merit than the results obtain- 
able by either or any of the other processes. 

Process methods have been hailed by the artist whose work 
is now in reality reproduced without the individuality of the 
engraver or etcher being interposed. 
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HAM HOUSE. 


A stately treasure-house whose old red walls 
Gem-like, are set amidst the tender green 
Of kind embowering trees; a fair demesne 
Of gay parterres and flowery pastorals. 
Facade and terrace echo still the calls 
Of birds across the dawn. What is, has been; 
And rosemary that many dawns has seen 
Breathes fragrant memories around these halls. 
Here noble art is reverently enshrined : 
With pure delight each beauteous work is fraught 
For us who view e’en as for those who wrought. 
Here wondrous early printed books we find, 
Fit cradles of the new-born rays of thought 
Destined as guides to aid and lead mankind. 


Lines written by Mr. H. A. Winsor, Town Clerk of Kingston-upon- 
Thames, on the occasion of the visit of the Library Assistants’ Association, 
to Ham House, May, 1914. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION: PASS LIST. 


Section 4.—_CATALOGUING. 
(91 candidates entered, 87 candidates sat, 20 passed.) 
HONOURS. 
Nil. 
MERIT. 

W. Hynes, Eccles; Miss A. C. M. Richmond, British Institute of Social 
Service, S.W. 

PASS. 

E. Bishop, Enfield, Middlesex; B. Clausson, Liverpool; E. Garner, 
Southwark; Miss G. M. Glubb, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; Miss O. 
Greenwood, Liverpool; Miss R. Hall, Finsbury; Miss M. Heap, Keighley ; 
J. Hindle, Blackburn; A. H. Jenn, Durning Library, Kennington; J. T. 
Lakin, Birmingham; W. H. Lauder, Belfast; W. Lillie, Middlesbrough; 
N. McColvin, Croydon; C. H. Pritchard, Cheltenham; W. Robertshaw, 
Bradford; G. Slinger, Bolton; Miss M. B. Warren, Ladies’ College, Chelten- 
ham; Miss E. Young, Brighton. 


NEW MEMBERS. 

Fellow: Ernest J. Bell (Canterbury Public Library, Christchurch, New 
Zealand). 

Member : J. Howard (Brixton). Associate: Miss Joan T. E. Webster 
Lincoln). 
North Western Branch: Fellow: James Hutt (Liverpool Lyceum). 
Member: Harold Wilkinson (Burnley). Associates: Miss Ethel Case 
(Widnes); Miss Marguerite Galpin (Stockport); Walter H. Goulding 
(Bolton); John W. Lueas (Bolton). 

Central trish Branch: Fellow: John Roy (Rathmines). 

Yorkshire Branch: Member: Benjamin Bottomley (Bradford). 
Associates: Miss Elsie Banks (Leeds), Miss Miranda Heaps (Keighhley), 
Miss Mary Quinn (Leeds), Albert Riley (Bradford). 


APPOINTMENT. 


Bruton, Stanley J., Assistant, Bishopsgate Institute, to be Assistant, 
Sion College Library. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS.* 
By Frank Da.iimore, Borough Librarian, Newark. 


One must admit that with the progress of years, and the opening of a 
greater number of libraries, that the demands for professional training have 
grown, and now that the market is full, a standard of ‘* hall mark ”’ has 
become necessary in order to weed out the unfit and the unsuitable. The 
mere fact of having served as an assistant in a library for a number of years 
is not sufficient to make progress. Library committees and the later genera- 
tion of librarians demand greater qualifications, and with these demands, 
and the desire of the younger generation of assistants for professional train- 
ing, and the possession of a hall mark, the Library Association Examinations 
have come into existence, and are now one of the chief features of the 
Library Association’s work. Before stating in detail what these examina- 
tions are, a few remarks are needed to state why examinations are 
necessary. In all professions a certain standard of attainment is 
demanded. Why? To keep out the usurper, and the ‘* would-be ” type 
of man. In the United States admission to the library profession is 
obtainable only after a course of at least three years’ instruction at one of 
the University or Library Schools which grant degrees in library science. At 
some future time library science will be included in the curriculum of all our 
Universities. At the present time it is included in the curriculum of London, 
Manchester, and I believe Leeds University. In the early days of libraries it 
was necessary to recruit from outside sources, and where this was done 
injudiciously the results were disastrous. One has to turn only to the 
libraries in many of our smaller towns to see this mistake. The person 
appointed to take charge of these libraries was usually a broken down pro- 
fessional, or an unsuccessful business man, whose sole aim was for a “* soft 
job ’—and the result, a haphazard library not only in selection of books, 
but also in arrangement and classification, the latter in most cases being 
almost non-existent. It was the men who possessed good sound common 
sense, a_ scientific mind, and a true love for literature that were 
the pioneers of library administration on a sound basis. A few of our 
greater libraries were first supervised by such men. To-day we see the 
fruits of their labours. From year to year libraries grew, and with them 
grew up a band of trained workers. For many years these trained workers 
were content to abide by the fact that experience gained in a library was all 
that was necessary. Professional training never entered their minds. 
Then came gradually the period when some hall mark was necessary, and 
the Library Association came forward with its examination scheme. This 
scheme has undergone many changes. At first it was much more simple, 
and has gradually evolved into the present scheme, which came into opera- 
tion in 1903. In the words of the syllabus, the object of the scheme is 
** To improve the efficiency of library assistants, to increase their interest 
in their work, and ultimately to improve their status and ability to earn a 
livelihood. To further the development of librarianship in theory and 
practice, and subserve the efficient working of libraries. The training 
enjoyed by assistants in libraries, though indispensable to a_ thorough 
education in librarianship, is unavoidedly of a specialised and restricted kind. 
There is no time for general instruction in theory and aims. Much more is 
required to develop a real insight into the principles of library economy, 
and the object of the educational scheme of the Association is to supply this. 
The scheme comprises courses of instruction in theory and practical work, 





* Paper read at the North-Midland Library Association Meeting, at Newark- 
on-Trent, on November 27th, 1913. 
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dealing not only with the care of books aad with library economy on the 
material side, but also with classification, bibliography, and all that pertains 
to the organisation of collections of books as part oi tne machinery of educa- 
tion and as aids to scientific study, intellectual pursuits and recreations. ‘Lhe 
scheme further involves a study of two languages, and original research into 
some branch of library economy. ‘This educational scheme is being recognized 
more and more as essential to the proper qualification of a librarian. Under 
many library authorities promotion and increases of salary depend upon 
success in the examinations, and this is still more likely to be the case in 
the near future. At the end of 1914, admission to the Fellowship of the 
Library Association will be awarded solely to holders of the diploma. It 
therefore behoves every assistant who intends to pursue the profession of 
librarian to obtain the diploma at an early date, in order to receive an 
authoritative certificate of knowledge and experience.”’ 

As you well know, the six examinations which it is necessary for one to 
pass in order to obtain the Diploma are: 1, Literary History; 2, Biblio- 
graphy; 3, Classification; 4, Cataloguing; 5, Library History, Foundation 
and Equipment; 6, Library Routine, and for each Examination a thesis is 
necessary. After these six examinations have been successfully passed, a 
thesis must be submitted, the choice of subject being left to the candidate. 
This thesis must, of course, be original work. Looked at as a whole the work 
necessary to obtain the diploma seems appalling, but, taken by degrees, and 
taken seriously, and conscientiously, it should possess but few difficulties to 
the average candidate whose general education is sound, and whose store of 
common sense is abundant. Common sense, and its application, play an 
important part in these examinations, and the lack of good sound education 
is the stumbling block of many candidates, and, no doubt, is the cause of 
so many failures. We cannot build without foundations, and it is a serious 
lack in the educational scheme that it does not demand an entrance examina- 
tion, say about the standard of matriculation. Another serious lack is 
that it does not demand any particular order in which the examinations must 
be taken. One may commence with a practical one, say Section 6, which is, 
unfortunately, the one usually commenced first, for I suppose it is only 
natural to say that it is the easiest. Really it is not, and in the true order 
of things ought to be the last one. Perhaps the title of this examination 
appeals to many juniors, and makes them inclined to think—‘‘ If I can get a 
certificate for library administration I can run any Library.’’ It may be 
very important to possess this certificate, but I strongly urge that it should 
not be taken by a candidate until he or she has attained his or her majority. 
Any of the other five subjects demand much more research, and are of far 
greater educational value than this. Perhaps Bibliography is too difficult a 
subject for many juniors to commence with, but it is a most entrancing one, 
and covers a wide field. It opens our eyes to the splendours of the libraries 
of our forefathers, and the ignorance of the populace, and, perhaps, more 
than any other, gives us a better idea of the true mission of public library 
work. It leads us into those paths that reveal the evolution of libraries 
from kingly palaces to the democratic institutions of to-day. To a library 
assistant it should be a study of absorbing interest, and its only difficulty to 
the average modern student is, that in order to understand it fully, it 
demands a knowledge of Latin. 

As no preliminary examination is required, Literary History ought to 
be the first examination to be taken. It opens a sphere of study that will 
last through our lives, and makes history live, for in no other source do 
we get the true spirit of the times as in its literature. It is a subject which 
widens our general education, and makes us appreciate and love the 
books that are our care. As the syllabus now stands the subject is well 
defined. The general paper is comprehensive, and demands a wide range 
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of reading, not of text books only, but of true literature, and literature for 
its own sake. Text book work alone means nothing but drudgery and 
failure. Realise this at the outset, and success will soon come. To under- 
stand and appreciate literature one must read originals, or, of the earliest 
mastérs, translations or modernised editions. An assistant who has had a 
secondary school education should most decidedly take this examination 
first. It gives a ground upon which to build further studies, and to 
understand the books that are daily used. It is a disgrace not to be 
familiar with the masterpieces of all ages. When I say familiar, I do not 
mean an intimate knowledge, but a knowledge that enables one at once to 
fix the period, and the chief characteristic of a work. 

To the assistant who has come direct from an elementary school, and 
who has spent the first two or three years of his experience in library work 
in earnest study, Section 4, Cataloguing, is the examination of the most 
practical use. It not only demands a good knowledge of books, and the 
systematic arrangement of knowledge, but it is also a sure test of common 
sense. It is one of the examinations in which practical work, as well as 
theory plays a part. Few candidates fail in both parts of the paper. 
Failures are mostly due to incompetence in one part or the other. After 
schemes and a few outstanding rules have been mastered, the theory should 
present few difficulties. |The practical will test how one can employ the 
theory. Another cause of so many failures is by candidates considering the 
style used in the library in which they are employed as the only right one. 
Each library has a style, and none are really perfect. Consider many 
styles, embody the principal rules and theories, and success will be sure. 
Above all things, be systematic. 

To my mind, Section 3, Classification, is the most difficult subject. 
Perhaps it is due to the fact that I am not a mathematician, nor interested 
in scientific method. To understand the theory of classification, a good sound 
knowledge of logic, and some grounding in scientific method are necessary. 
To one so qualified the task will be by no means difficult, and the study of 
the subject leads one into many interesting bypaths, and gives one a good 
insight of the work of the earlier scientists. As regards the practical side 
of the subject, there is a choice between two well-known systems—one 
British, one American. Choose the one you favour and stick to it. 
Do not mix two systems, for failure is certain if you do. I do not mean, 
however, that one ought to be content with a knowledge of one system only, 
but rather know one system thoroughly, and have a knowledge of the main 
features of the other. 

Four subjects have now been outlined, the two remaining ones are 
practical—Library History, Foundation and Equipment, and Library 
Routine. They are examinations in which practical experience in a Library 
is essential to gain any degree of success. They appear to be the easiest 
of the six examinations, but they are not really so, and a great percentage 
of failures in them is due to the fact that the candidates are assistants of 
only a few years’ experience, who think that the methods in use in the 
library in which they are employed will carry them through. Such know- 
ledge is by no means sufficient. Careful study must be made not only of 
the methods in use at your own library, but also of those in use in many 
other libraries, and much attention must be paid to the theory and the com- 
bination of methods. The first part of Section 5, Library History and 
Library Law calls for a fair amount of book work and some strenuous 
memory work. If Bibliography has been taken, the history of libraries will 
not be a difficult task, and the chief difficulty with the law is the under- 
standing of legal terms. 

The six examinations have been outlined. When these are completed 
the thesis is the next item. Choose your subject long before it is time to 
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submit it and work up all information. Collect from every conceivable 
source. You may be surprised to learn that much information for my own 
thesis was culled from the ‘* Parents’ Review ’’! Original work and 
research are needed to make this thesis a success, and as you are well 
aware it will be necessary to complete all the work before the title of Fellow 
of the Library Association can be obtained. At the end of next year and 
tor ever afterwards, the title will be conferred only on those possessing the 
Diploma, and there is no doubt that before many years have elapsed this 
distinction will be required from all who aspire to advancement in the 
library profession. 1 do not claim that a person who has obtained the 
Diploma is superior to all who do not possess it, nor does it make the 
possessor a perfect librarian, who, in the opinion of the Evening Standard, 
is aman in ten thousand. ‘* Well, but not too well read, he knows enough of 
all kinds of books to put his finger on the best in each and every department 
of literature. He is the reverse of a pedant; he has intense sympathy with 
the ambitions of the poorly educated, who desire to remedy the defects 
of their early years. He is no teacher, but knows how to set boys and girls, 
men and women, in the paths of instruction. His ear is open and his eye 
is shrewd.”” The Diploma will not confer these endowments, but its 
possession must, in the long run, give its holders a firm stand in the Library 
profession. Practical experience, personal ability, general education: all 
equal, it is only natural that the one who possesses this further qualification, 
should stand the better chance of promotion. During the time of prepara- 
tion for this qualification our duties to the Library and to the public must 
not be neglected. The study devoted to the subjects of the Examina- 
tions makes us more capable of fulfilling these duties, and enables us to 
carry them out in a more interested manner. Even with all these quali- 
fications I do not claim that the rising generation of librarians will be more 
able men than the great librarians of the past, but they will be much more 
specialised, haphazard methods will fade and give place to scientific 
ones. The opportunity of gaining specialised knowledge will be more and 
more simplified each year, and the profession of librarian more and more 
recognized by public and educational bodies. We must not be content with 
the mere knowledge of the technical subjects, but we must also give due con- 
sideration to the literary, bibliographical and educational aspects of our 
work, and we shall be thus better able to satisfy the ever-increasing demands 
of a public whose interests and welfare we must ever keep in mind. 


OUR LIBRARY. 
An Otp FRIEND REVIVED. 


RoEeBuck, GEORGE EDWARD, AND THORNE, WILLIAM Benson: A 
Primer of Library Practice. 189pp. 7}-in. x 4-in. 
Cloth. Grafton and Co. 2s. 6d. net. 


Ten years have made far reaching changes both in the organisation and 
in the technique of the profession. By no other means can this advance 
be demonstrated more certainly than by placing side by side The Primer of 
Library Practice for Junior Assistants, issued by Messrs. Roebuck and 
Thorne in 1904, and A Primer of Library Practice, written by the same 
authors now, ten years later. The title, it will be observed, has been 
abbreviated, but the intention in general remains the same. The book, 
however, has undergone a metamorphosis which is almost volcanic. 
The first edition, which most of us who were library students ten years ago 
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remember as their elementary text book, consisted of six chapters which 
sketched the history of the library movement, organisation, classification, 
cataloguing, methodology, library extension work, and devoted a really inspir- 
ing chapter to the library assistant himself. It was a modest book, and pro- 
vided the junior assistant with just that amount of history and theory that 
was necessary to help him to differentiate himself from the merely mechanical 
worker. As the authors say, ‘‘ within the last few months the professional 
press has credited that little book with a unique position in technical 
literature.’? It was praised by such men as Thomas Greenwood and James 
Duff Brown, and received the approval of the Library Association. Review- 
ing it from the standpoint of to-day, its main quality was the spirit in which 
the matter was presented. At a time when it was most needed the authors 
impressed upon their young readers the fact that ‘‘ before each of us, 
without regard to our standing, a life work lies, and its execution is a 
solemn duty ’’; and they showed in this spirit how the least important work 
in a library strengthened, supported, and influenced the rest. 

The new edition consists of eight chapters and appendices. The first 
traces very briefly the institution of public libraries, the legal provision made 
for them and their obvious results. Then follow chapters dealing in simple 
and even enthusiastic style with organisation and administrative details, 
these last covering such matters as the rules, methods of issue, 
methods of addition, reference work, committee procedure, book 
_binding, and other similar matters. There is no better introduction to 
cataloguing and classification for the very beginner than chapters 5 and 6 
of this work. Speaking more particularly of classification, the authors 
have achieved much success in explaining simply principle$ which are very 
difficult to explain, and this in spite of the fact that they use such phrases as 
‘*to asseverate ’’ where they mean ‘‘ to say.”” The chapter on library 
extension work, which deals with lectures, reading circles, photographic 
surveys, tutorial classes, and like activities, seems not to be intended to 
teach the student how to organise these, but rather to explain their value 
and place in a well organised library. The final chapter deals with the 
librarian as a person, his training, prospects, salaries, professional asso- 
ciations, and ideals. The appendices give the Consolidating Act, the 
proposed Public Libraries Bill now before Parliament, with a table of the 
various grades of rate support of the minor public libraries, 1911, and a 
tabulated statement of the results of their work. Finally, there is a selected 
list of books for librarians. In this list, on page 184, Richardson’s 

‘** Classification ’’ is marked ‘* O.P. ”’; this is no longer so, a new edition 
was issued by Scribner Brothers more than six months ago. 

With the one reservation we have already made the style of the book is 
appropriate to its purpose. Those of us who know the former writings of 
Messrs. Roebuck and Thorne will be able to distinguish the parts written by 
each quite easily. Mr. Roebuck has a somewhat flamboyant, oratorical 
style which as a rule is really arresting. Mr. Thorne contents himself with 
a pellucid descriptive style which admits of no ambiguity. Both are 
informed by complete knowledge and high purpose. 

Although this work cannot (and is not intended to) reduce the necessity 
for reading Brown’s Manual and other more advanced technical works, we 
feel sure that it will take its place as the introduction to library economy for 
beginners. We should have liked a stronger cover on it, but the type is 
large and the appearance of the page not unpleasing. It is dedicated, 
appropriately as becomes a book of this character, to the memory of James 
Duff Brown. W.C.B.S. 


The above work has been added to the Library of the Association, which is 
open to all members. 
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THE L.A.A. ROLL OF HONOUR. 


Note.—This list does not pretend to be in any way complete, but 
additions will be printed as received.—Eb. 


Birmingham: *H. W. Cuecketts, *G. H. Dyer, *P. A. GARNER, 
*W. W. Howe, *F. T. Izarp; *F. J. Patrick, and *T. 
Ritey. (All 11th Royal Warwickshire Regt., Birmingham 
Batt. No. 1). 

Birmingham (University Library): *P. FREER. 

Blackburn : *J. A. THomas. 

Bournemouth: *K. Rype, A. GrRiTTEN, and *E. PERRETT (all 
Lord Kitchener’s Army). *E. Roperts (Special Service 
Section Cycie Corps). 

Bradford: W. Hucues (1st Life Guards). 

Deptford : *C. A. Harris. 

Fulham : *E. J. Cooper (Norfolk Cyclists Batt.) ,*W. T. CREED 
and *H. W. Moore (25th County of London); *A. J. 
HawortH (London Irish Rifles), *C. H. Jones (R.F.A 
7th London Brigade) . 

Creenwich: C. J. C. PaprieLp, F. J. Grirritus, and G. W. 
Pickett (all Territorials). 

Hornsey: C. L. Cuarktey (19th Batt. London Regt.), *J. G. 
Farapay (7th Batt. Middlesex Regt. Duke of Cambridge’s 
Own). 

Hull: *A. H. Gittcrass (Army Service Corps) , *A. E. SLEIGHT 
(R.F.A.), *P. C. Hatt, *W. A. Puituips and *F. T. 
SLEIGHT (all First Hull Batt. E.Y. Commercial). H. W. 
Hatt (East Yorks Yeomanry). 

Islington : *J. D. Stewart (Artists’ Corps). 

Liverpool: F. G. Armstronc, J. A. GREEN, A. J. WINSTANLEY, 
and E, YaTEs. 

Liverpool (University Library) : *D. E. Woop. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: *E. PEARSON and *W. H. SmetTem (both 
Northumberland Hussars). 

Southwark: H. Herman (24th London Batt.) , S. J. MULQUEEN 
and R. SHERLOCK (both 21st London Batt.) 

Stoke Newington: *G. R. Botton (R.A.M.C., Lord Kitchener’s 
Army). 

Walthamstow: *F. GLenn and F. Lister (both 7th Essex 
Regt.), H. M. Roparts (3rd East Anglian R.A.M.C. 
Field Hospital). 

Woolwich : *E. Raprorp and *G. Grecory (both London Irish) , 
and R. Donovan (4th London R.F.A.). 


* Member L.A.A. 





